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instantaneous, to an  average of phases in  the neighbourhood  of a particular one.
Even in the case of a perfectly regular train of waves, the appearance will depend upon the precise position occupied by the eye. It is evident that the light most diverted from its course is that reflected from the shoulders of the waves—the points midway between the troughs and crests, for it is here that the slope of the surface is greatest. Thus if the eye be moved laterally outwards from the focal point, until all light has nearly disappeared, the residual illumination will mark out the instantaneous positions of one set of shoulders, all other parts of the complete wave remaining dark. This is one of the most favourable positions for observation. If the deviation from the focal point be in the opposite direction, the other set of shoulders will be seen bright.
The aspect of the waves was not always equally pleasing. Sometimes the formation of stationary waves, due to reflexions, interfered with regularity. A readjustment of the walls of the vessel relatively to the dipper would then often effect an improvement. The essential thing is that there should be no ambiguity in the wave pattern over the measured part of the field. It would occasionally happen that in certain positions of the eye a change of phase would occur in the middle of the field, so that the bright bands in one part were the continuation of the dark bands of another part. Near the transition
Fig. l.
the bands would appear confused, a sufficient indication that no measurement must be attempted.   On the other hand, it is not necessary that the contrastcession. A clear view of the waves must be an intermittent one, isoperiodic with the vibrations themselves, and may be obtained in the manner first described by Plateau. In the present case it was found simplest to render the light itself intermittent. Close in front of the small gas-flame was placed a vibrating blade of tin-plate rigidly attached to the extremity of the prong of a large tuning-fork, and so situated that once during each vibration the light was intercepted by the interposition of the blade. The vibrations of the fork were maintained electromagnetically in the usual manner, and the intermittent current furnished by the interrupter fork was utilized, as in Helmholtz's vowel-sound experiments, to excite a second, in unison with itself. The second fork generated waves in the dish of water by means of a dipper attached to its lower prong.
